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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


It was a rare privilege to have been invited to deliver a course 
of lectures on the Philosophy of Education to the students of the 
Post-graduate Department of Education at the Sri Venkateswara 
University, in the academic year 1971-72. And it is certainly very 
flattering to find that the gist of these lectures is being published in 
the form of a brochure so that it may serve the needs of students in 
the years to come. The central aim of my lectures was to present 
the kernel of the various schools of educational philosophy so as to 
stimulate the interest of the students in the writings of the great 
masters of educational thought; and how far I could realize my aim 
is to be judged by those that peruse this booklet. 

I wish to avail myself of this opportunity to express my 
sincere thanks to my young friend and former colleague. Dr. 
R. Srinivasa Rao, Head of the Department of Education, and Dr. 
D. Jaganatha Reddy ^ the dynamic Vice-Chancellor of the Sri 
Venkateswara University, for inviting me to serve as a visiting 
Professor and also for arranging to publish the substance of my 
talks. 


Madras 

September 7, 1973 


R, RAMANUJACHARI 
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PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Philosophy is search for Truth, a persistent attempt to 
view reality as a whole and not in fragments, ‘ to see life stea- 
dily, and see it whole to grasp what is, as distinct from what 
merely seems, to get at the eternal and everlasting rather 
than the fleeting and the evanescent. The nature of the 
cosmos and man’s place therein are the two central themes in 
this fascinating quest. If it is to be no mere pastime but an 
intensely sincere pursuit, philosophy must illumine the intel- 
lect, reform conduct and refine tastes. It is not only a view 
of life, but also a way of life. Philosophical views about life 
and its purposes are bound to influence one's way of life and 
also prompt efforts to modify the beliefs and conduct of those 
around us. Philosophy and education are thus indissolubly 
bound together. Philosophy, which is life-view and world- 
view, and education, which is a preparation for life, naturally 
go hand in hand* in fact, they are the two sides of an identi- 
cal process. Philosophy constitutes the contemplative phase 
and education, the practical aspect . 

Since our views of life vary, educational theories and 
methods would also vary correspondingly. It is no accident 
that great philosophers— Socrates, Plato, Rousseau, Bertrand 
Russell, Whitehead, Dewey, Tagore, Vivekananda, Gandhi 
and Aurobindo, to mention only a few names, have initiated 
different educational theories and techniques. 

Though it-may be that every mode of educational 
thought and practice is not the conscious working out of the 
implications of a particular type of philosophy, it cannot be 
denied that there is a great measure of correspondence bet- 
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PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


nous games developed not naerely their muscles and nerves 
but also promoted emotional discipline and maturity. The 
aesthetic aspect was not neglected either; appreciation of 
beauty in nature, in all manifestations of divine creation, in 
varied arts like music, dancing, drawing and painting was 
cultivated by means of direct experience and the very sites 
chosen for imparting instruction were ideally suited for this 
purpose. 

It is also interesting to note that social virtues like 
tolerance, co-operation and fellow-feeling were also fostered 
as the fundamental principle of the omni-presence of the 
Universal Spirit in all beings was commonly accepted by all 
as an undeniable fact. This was not confined merely to 
relations among human beings but extended even to lower 
animals and sometimes even to inanimate objects. 

Thus the entire philosophy of education in ancient 
India rested on the solid foundation of a ready acceptance of 
the philosophy and purpose of life expounded in the great 
scriptures and interpreted by the great seers, who served as 
preceptors to the high and the low. 

The basic principles of this ancient philosophy of 
education continued down to the nineteenth century with, 
of course, some slight modifications particularly during the 
Muslim period. Akbar, the great Moghul Emperor who 
strove hard to build up amity and understanding between the 
two great communities - the Hindus and the Muslims - tried 
to make educational institutions more acceptable to all by 
incorporating in them more of secular than of theological 
studies. But his experiment did not have any profound effect 
on the system of education in the country as a whole. 

But with the advent of the British rule, there was a 
major change which was first initiated by Lord Macaulay who 
felt that Indians should imbibe Western ideas, culture and 
language and develop a scientific outlook so that they too 
might achieve the material progress that the west enjoyed 
through industrial and technological revolution. Educational 
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institutions on the pattern of British schools and colleges were 
set up; English became the medium of instruction except 
perhaps at the primary stage; the regional and the classical 
languages of the country were neglected and the religious bias 
that was a characteristic feature of the old system of education 
was completely done away with. A study of western insti- 
tutions, their history, organization and the like were the main 
features that replaced the old curriculum and great interest 
was evinced in the study of science and technology. This 
change might have been instrumental in fostering some healthy 
attitudes in the fields of good government, economic advance- 
ment and scientific progress; but it was certainly not an un- 
mixed blessing. The exotic nature of the new system made it 
impossible for the majority to derive any great benefit from it 
except perhaps to attain some measure of proficiency in the 
foreign language which qualified them for humble posts in the 
hierarchy of the foreign administration. 

The unfamiliar medium of instruction put a premium 
on mechanical memorisation without a proper and intelligent 
understanding. Critical and creative thinking and original 
effort were completely stifled and a dead mediocrity was the 
major outcome of the new system. Worse still, traditional 
beliefs were shaken, respect for antiquity was lost and, even 
faith in ancient scriptures and moral standards was badly 
affected. 

But during the nineteenth and the present centuries, 
several great reformers and educationists tried to stem the rot 
and revive ancient values and principles. The views and 
contributions of some of them to educational thought and 
philosophy deserve special mention. 

' , . . 

RAMAKRISHNA PaRAMAHAMSA and SWAMI VrVEKANANDA 

The great seer and saint, Sri Ramakrishna, condemned 
mere book-learning as it would lead only to the stuffing of the 
mind with thoughts of others and lie advocated the practice 
of the virtues mentioned in the' scriptures - the qualities of 
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humility, tolerance, purity or continence, contentment and 
patient sujBfering. He also stressed the need for meditation, 
whatever might be the nature of one’s work in life. 

Sri Sarada Devi, the consort of the saint, was in 
favour of the spread of education among girls. She too 
stressed the efficacy of meditation and prayer. The habit 
of meditation and prayer which it encourages is one which 
all should seek to develop; for it recreates the spirit, refreshes 
it and reinvigorates it, as nothing else can. Just as exercise 
strengthens the body and study strengthens the intellect, so 
meditation and prayer strengthen the spirit in its battle 
against evil. It helps to liberate the soul from the gross 
clutches of the body and to send it into the world to realise 
the values still unrealised. The soul is like an undying flame 
that will atleast consume the body’s grossness. Every act of 
prayer is a step in the removal of this grossness. The prayer 
in our gurukulas is well-known. It says "May He (the 
Supreme) protect us both (the teacher and the taught} ; may 
He grant us sustenance. May he give us strength. May 
our study be with understanding. May there be no dissen- 
sions between us.” Just five pithy sentences embodying the 
most modem educational philosophy, 

Om saha navavatu f saha mm bhunaktu j 

saha viryam karavavahai / tejasvinavadhltamastu / 

ma vidvishdvahai If 

According to Vivekananda, every one has a spark of 
the Divine in Him and hence education consists in the mani- 
festation of the perfection which exists already in us. All 
knowledge, sacred or secular, is in the mind, which is, indeed, 
a mine of infinite wisdom. No knowledge worth the name 
comes from outside. Knowledge dwells in the mind like fire 
in flint ; and suggestion is the friction that releases it. Learn- 
ing is merely removing the veil that obscures. Knowledge 
advances by the process of uncovering what exists. 

Education is a process of inner growth and develop- 
ment of the powers inherent in the individual. The child 
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educates himself. In fact, no one can teach another, as 
Madame Montessori had emphasised. We cannot teach the 
pupil what he does not know, any more than we can make a 
plant grow. The plant develops its own nature. Just as the 
seed develops along the lines of its own inherent nature, the 
child grows and develops according to its own inner poten- 
cies. The teacher can only help it to grow to its full stature 
by removing the obstacles in its way, and providing conditions 
favourable for growth, even as the wise gardener can facili- 
tate the growth of a plant by preparing the soil, removing the 
weed, supplying needed nourishment and putting up a hedge 
lest the plant should be destroyed. There his work stops. 
The teacher should not give negative suggestions but use only 
positive ones. He should not inhibit but encourage natural 
inclinations ; he should provide full freedom for growth and 
not clutter up the mind with a mass of useless information. 

Since all are children of God, the teacher of children 
is engaged in the supreme act of worship by taking note of 
individual differences and encouraging each to move forward 
in the line best suited to him. 

Vivekananda pleads for an all-round development of 
the individual. He lays great stress on physical development. 
Physical weakness is the enemy of true progress. 

As regards the methods of education, he laid great 
emphasis on concentration of mind without which a great 
part of thought-force is merely wasted. “The Greeks applied 
their concentration to the external world and the result was 
perfection in art, literature, etc. The Hindu concentrated on 
the internal world, upon the unseen realms in the self, and 
developed the science of Yoga." He added that ‘Brahmacharya’ 
or complete continence with absolute chastity in thought, 
word and deed is an essential pre-requisite for such (xmcen^ 
tration. He was also of the opinion that 'Shraddha* or 
genuine faith in one-self is essential if one is to achieve 
anything. ‘‘We are children of the Almighty ; we are sparks 
of the infinite, divine fire. This faith in themselves was in 
the heart of our ancestors • this faith in themselves was the 
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motive power that pushed them forward in the march of 
civilization. If there has been degeneration, if there have 
been defects, you will find that degeneration started on the 
day our people lost faith in themselves. In his characteristic 
way, he says “You will be nearer to Heaven through football 
than through the study of the Gita. You will understand the 
Upanishads and the Gita better if you are strong in boiiy.” 
He was never tired of pointing out that the self cannot be 
realized by one who was weak (na ayam atma balahinena 
labhyah). It is significant that the Upanishads define 
Brahman as Abhaya (fearlessness). ‘Muscles of iron’ and 
‘nerves of steel* and a ‘giant will’ are said to be needed to 
penetrate the mysteries of nature. Intellectual development 
is essential. Vivekananda makes a powerful plea for the 
cultivation of western science and technology along with our 
history, philosophy and other subjects for the economic 
uplift of our country. Intellectual advance does not mean 
accumulation of information. “If education were identical 
with information, the libraries would be the greatest sages in 
the w'orld, and encyclopaedias the Rishis.” 

Vivekananda is keenly aware of the dangers of mere 
intellectual refinement which leaves the heart untouched. It 
only makes men extremely selfish. The mere sharpening of 
the intellect does not necessarily bring with it enlightenment. 
Illumination comes from the heart. “Through the heart the 
Lord speaks. ’’ The end of education, says Vivekananda, is 
man-making. Through the fashioning of character, the 
vicious circle of evil-doing is broken; and man sees God in 
everything, and recognizes that it is sinful to neglect the edu- 
cation of the masses. It is the duty of the educated to educate 
the poorer section of the population. 

Rabindranath Tagore ( 1861-1 WI) 

According to Rabindranath Tagore, Supreme Reality 
is the Aesthetic Absolute {Rasa, Beauty, Sundaram). A 
TaUtiriya text declares, “ He who knows that Brahman as 
bliss knows the truth; for truly beings here are bom from 
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bliss, when bora by bliss they live, and into bliss when 
departing they enter ” (III. 6.1). This spirit manifests itself 
in all things that exist, in the world of beauteous nature and 
in the mysterious realm of human nature, but more fully in 
man than in material nature In Tagore’s expressive words, 
man is ‘the golden string in God’s lute’. Supremely perfect, 
God is accessible to man. Faratva {transcendence; and Sau- 
labya {easy accessibility) are His twin distinguishing marks. 
The relation of man to God, the source of his being, is sou^t 
to be expressed with the aid of several analogies; the Lord is 
described as the lover, friend, master and the like. Perhaps 
love is the nearest analogue to this unique relationship. 
Tagore believes, with the Vaishnava mystics, that God needs 
man as much as man needs God. Alienation from God is 
bondage and sin. Realisation of one’s true nature is 'moksha'. 
“Moksha” consists in the enlargement of one’s consciousness 
by growing with and growing into one’s surroundings. There 
is nothing otherwordly in this conception. “If there be, “ 
says Tagore, “ anything absolutely unrelated to humanity, 
then for us it is absolutely non-existing.” God’s love for 
man is only the obverse of man’s love of God. 

The aim of life is to know ourselves, our kinship with 
external nature and other souls and the source of our being. 
To serve this end. education should seek to develop the 
intellect. All aspects of life, economic, intellectual, aesthetic, 
social and spiritual, come within the purview of education. 
Students should be taught how to produce goods essential for 
life, utilizing fully modern science and technology for the 
purpose. Educational institutions should take on this function 
also as an essential part of their programme and work in close 
collaboration with the villages round about. Thus while 
Gandhi is the high-priest of Basic Education, Tagore was the 
fore-runner of this scheme. 

The Ashrama ideal greatly fascinated him, because the 
preceptor and his disciples lived together close to mother 
nature, producing what they wanted, and learning whatever 
interested them in an atmosphere of freedom and through 
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feariess inquiry and with great speculative daring. Nothing 
under the sun escaped their searching scrutiny. Tagore did 
not separate art from life. He pursued beauty as a manifesta- 
tion of the spirit. He described himself as a ' belated 
Kalidasa ’ because people had allowed their artistic susceptibi- 
lities to languish on account of the anaemic system of intellec- 
tual training to which they had been subjected. He insisted 
that An should find a place in higher education, but would 
not allow considerations of utility to enter into the picture. 
Interest in Art for its social utility amounts, he says, to using 
it purely as a means only ; it is like interest in the forest for its 
timber but not for its foliage and fmiis. It is self-defeating, 
because without foliage and flowers limber may wither away. 

Tagore is convinced that if education in India is to be 
creative, it should be inspired by the best in our cultural 
heritage with the values of western science added thereto. 
Foreign influences when assimilated with the lasting elements 
in our culture would make for greater vitality and vigorous 
growth Blindly copying foreign modes would be disastrous ; 
and looking for quick results without normal development 
would be vain. 

Education should be through the medium of the mother 
tongue ; else as Gandhi has maintained, it leads to ‘brainfag’ 
and produces ‘crammers and imitators’. We must welcome 
knowledge from every side. Borrowing science and technology 
from the west is justifiable ; but to borrow the very language 
in which they are expressed is compared by Tagore to 
borrowing money as well as the purse to keep it 

Tagore makes fun of a Headmaster reported to be a 
disciplinarian who, visiting the poet’s famous School at Bhol- 
pur, was surprised at one of the boys choosing a fork of the 
branches of a tree for settling down to his studies. The poet 
explained to him that childhood was the only period for 
preferring the branch to a drawing-room chair and that as a 
grown-up man he would not deprive the boy of that pleasure, 
simply because he himself could not enjoy it personally. The 
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poet was in turn surprised at the headmaster’s approval of 
studying Botany through books only, which becomes Science 
and not nature’s own method of instruction. He said he 
coiisidered it a part of education for boys to realise that they 
are in a scheme of existence, " where trees are a substantial 
fact, not merely as generating chlorophyll and taking carbon 
from the air but as living trees - a great lesson for teachers 
and parents. ” 


Gandhi on Education 

Gandhi believes that the entire world of matter, life 
and consciousness is rooted in a Supreme Spirit which he called 
Truth or God. Though it is beyond senses and thought, we 
may seek to get glimpses of the Divine in the wonderful 
panorama of the physical universe and the fascinating ascent 
of life and, above all, in the miracle of human existence. 
The goal of human endeavour consists in man knowing 
himself as an aspect of the Divine. The means to the goal are 
Satydgraba and Ahimsd, tht steadfast pursuit of Truth and 
the resolution to live by it. The aim of education is to help 
in the realisation of Truth. 

Man is neither the gross animal body, nor mere intel- 
lect, nor the heart, nor the soul alone. Therefore, a com- 
prehensive and harmonious scheme of education must provide 
for physical training, intellectual refinement, moral develop- 
ment and spiritual purity as its indispensable constituents. A 
sound and healthy body is the prerequisite for true education 
of the intellect. Intellectual brilliance is absolutely worthless 
without good character ; and character training, in its turn, 
presupposes spiritual advance. The content of education 
should thus be very wide indeed. The specific contribution 
of Gandhi lies in his scheme of education where the physical, 
intellectual, moral and religious education of children is 
attempted through the medium of a handicraft. 

This scheme, variously called Basic Education, Wardha 
Scheme, and Nai Taiim, belongs to the class of programmes 
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such as ‘ Learning through Activity Loveback system and the 
Project Method. By putting the craft at the centre of the 
educational programme, provision is made for intelligent 
manual labour and thereby for cultivating the child’s mental, 
physical and spiritual faculties. The insistance on the produc- 
tion of usable and saleable articles is intended to emphasise 
the aspect of (i) learning a useful vocation, (2 recognising 
the dignity of labour, (3) checking the dis-integration of 
village life, and (4; reducing the gulf between the rich and 
the poor. Through spontaneous participation in some craft, 
the child’s curiosity is aroused and that is made the basis for 
teaching several subjects. The medium of the village handi- 
crafts is conceived by Gandhi as ‘ the spearhead of a silent 
social revolution fraught with the most far-reaching conse- 
quence.’ Thus Gandhi considered educational reconstruction 
as an instrument of social revolution. 

A person educated in this fashion can never lapse into 
illiteracy. Since the school was organised as a community, 
the child got an opportunity to learn the lessons of co- 
operative living. The motive of service replaces that of 
competition and prevents stratification of society. The child 
accepts himself as a purposive, responsible person, and this 
sense of vocation acts as an integrating force in society. It 
provides outlets for emotional and other values as well. Arts 
and crafts are not pleasant interludes between spells of serious 
work, but essentials of the school curriculum ; else craft work 
would degenerate into slipshod activity. After all, bad work 
is bad education. The principle of utility in all art and crafts 
is always kept in mind. This is perhaps an obstacle to high 
grade art creation. 

Production of usable and saleable articles entails hard 
work which is bound to discipline the mind, and cultivate 
resourcefulness, concentration, economy and lead to joy of 
creative work. From the primary to the university stage the 
same principle is to be followed. The ideal is the production 
of men of culture who also possess knowledge and skill in 
some special direction. 
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Among the handicrafts, spinning seems to have exercised 
a magic influence on Gandhi. He is so fascinated by it that 
he sees in it infinite potentialities for good ; he grows almost 
poetical in describing its virtues. Sacrificial spinning in a 
scientific manner is for him the symbol of a moral revolution. 

Like most modern educationists, Gandhi believes that 
pupils have the largest share of responsibilities for learning on 
their shoulders. Teachers cannot give what the pupils have 
not ; they can only help to draw out what the pupils have in 
themselves. The pupils must leam to think and act for 
themselves, though remaining thoroughly disciplined and 
humble seekers. 

,/ 

An education which does not provide for religious 
instruction is worthless. By religious instruction is not meant 
teaching any religion in particular, but reverential study of all 
religions and the cultivation of the true religious spirit through 
the steadfast practice of Satyagraha and Ahimsa. It makes 
for purity of heart and purity of living. True religious spirit 
involves prayer and worship and includes much else. Among 
other things, it helps to create manliness which is neither 
bravado nor cowardice, but daring to do the right, whatever 
the consequence. To neglect religious education for fear of 
offending some one’s religion is “ like allowing the field to lie 
fallow and grow weeds for want of the tiller’s knowledge of 
the proper use of the field. ” 

Though Gandhi was not opposed to Western culture, 
he strongly protested against the use of English as the medium 
of instruction, as it struck at the root of originality, encourag- 
ed cramming and made the English educated youth foreigners 
in their own land. Gandhi said “ T do not want my house to 
be walled on all sides and my windows to be stuffed. I want 
the culture of all lands to be blown about my house as freely 
as possible, but 1 refuse to be blown off my feet by any. ” 

Aurobindo ( 1872 - 1950 ) 

Man, according to Aurobindo, is spirit with a complex 
nature, comprising physical, vital, mental, psychic and spiri- 
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vulgar and the perverse and to discover and love the beautiful, 
lofty, healthy and noble things in nature and in human beha- 
viour. A person of true aesthetic refinement would have 
acquired a certain nobility and generosity which would find 
expression in his behaviour. The highest aim of art is to 
find the Divine through beauty. 

The system of education which instead of keeping 
artistic training apart as a privilege for a few specialists, 
frankly introduces it as a part of culture no less necessary 
than literature or science, will have taken a great step forward 
in the perfection of national education and the general diffu- 
sion of a broad based human culture. It is necessary that 
every man should have his artistic faculty developed, his taste 
trained and his sense of beauty and insight into form and 

colour ...made habitually active, correct and sensitive.... 

should be habituated to expect the beautiful in preference to 
the ugly, the noble in preference to the vulgar, the fine in 
preference to the crude, the harmonious in preference to the 
gaudy. A nation surrounded daily by the beautiful, noble, 
fine and harmonious becomes that which it is habituated to 
contemplate and realises the fullness of the expanding spirit 
in itself. ” (Sri Aurobindo: Tfe National Value of Arty 
1953 pp 56-58.) 
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philosophy of education 


in distress. Full of compassion his heart goes out to them. 
(13) Readiness to discountenance faults and to seek to correct 
them, {skhalitye sasimam). He will not wink at lapses, nor 
shirk his responsibility to enforce discipline, whoever may 
be the transgressor. (14) Ever engaged in working for the 
welfare of self and others, {sva para hitaparam). Working for 
common good is his rule of life, not an occasional exhibition 
of concern for fellowmen. As Aristotle says, “ Excellence is 
not a good act, but a habit. ” The preceptor is ever in the 
habit of doing good. 

The disciple who aspires for wisdom should strive to 
put himself under the guidance of an acharya possessing such 
noble' traits. Obviously, it is most difficult to get such a 
person. He must be rare indeed; but it is part of wisdom to 
seek one in whom as many of these traits as possible are pre- 
sent to an appreciable extent. In any case, one who has no 
acharya has no chance of knowing the ultimate truth, say 
the upanishads. 


The ideal disciple : 

Now for the traits of the ideal disciple The aspirant 
for supreme knowledge has a claim to initiation into the 
truth only if he possesses the following requirements.® 
(1) The first requisite is, of course, sparkling intelligence, 
the possession of a sharp intellect, a discriminating 
mind [sad buddhih). Withont it all other qualifications 
count for nothing.® (2) A keen interest in the .^fiapany of 
the wise and the good and in serving them (3) 

Strict adherence to moral precepts- 
mance of one’s allotted^ -duties,. 

ment, dress, manners,*specm;ilii«PF-MP*sh5uld fit the con- 
dition of studentship.^ a burning desire 

to know F the real - ' (r^z«va6o^/i^5^ (5) 



wr 0 te It does not matter what sub- 
;^^g§{|p||^^Pi^||i^l:il'^'||iiiiii #'§-reat' deal whatyoiir teachers are. 

st. 3. 


TtakkuraL st, 430 





omniscient and omnipotent Lord, says Venkati 
not how to requite the ‘charya who has dispelk 
ness in the mind, by lighting therein the brigh 
dom. For what has been received from the id 



1. tad viddhi pranipaten* pariprasama s«?aya Gita, II, 34 
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a little token to recount his praises with delight, in continual 
meditation on him and in spreading his growing renown.^ 

A pupil who possesses these traits has a claim to be 
admitted to the privilege of discipleship and initiated into all 
the truths he desires to learn. The teacher feels he has an 
obligation to instruct such a student to the best of his ability. 


The greatness of the preceptor : 

The scriptures declare that the preceptor is to be 
revered as god- Acharya devo bhava is a well-known upani- 
shadic injunction. The teacher partakes of the nature of 
divinity, has devamsa, and is therefore entitled to great reve- 
rence. Devamiva dchdryam updsita. The following are 
some of the divine attributes of the preceptor.^ (i) Like God, 
the icharya dispels the dense darkness of ignorance. The 
greatest gift conferred on man by God is jndna, wisdom. The 
Hindu conception is that the Lord appears in human form and 
gives the helping hand of the sastras to lift up men immersed 
in ignorance, folly and sorrow. The Lord is parajndcharya, 
parama guru, the highest preceptor. Unlike the guru who 
waits for the disciple to seek his help, the paramaguru is more 
keenly aware than the disciple himself of his dire distress and 
goes out seeking him and proffers help and dispels his igno- 
rance. In His avataras such as Hamsa and Hayagriva, He 
taught mankind the vedas. In His avatara as Rama, there 
was a glorious disclosure of tattva (truth) . During Krishnava- 
tara, the Lord gave. the world the ever bright lamp of the Gita 
to illumine the mansion of the vedas. ' 


(ii) The preceptor dispels not only;p|||ei| i^^ 
but also removes the very possibility - 

laying the axe at its root c^use,( : i 

mination ; of sin, its conse®|8be|iiM|iif|i;^p®C'*Malis 
abolished. ,, . 


1 . ■ . 

^ 






The knower of Brahman bcco^^m^ Brahman-like (bmkmm-^li k 
bfmvati), maim sadharmayamzp^tdhlGitB; 
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In view of these similarities, the pupil will be fully con- 
scious that nothing that he does would be an adequate return 
for the benefits conferred on him by the guru and it is but 
natural that he reveres him like God. 


Reverence for the teacher : 


A high degree of reverence for the guru is to be culti- 
vated by the pupil. ‘‘Honour the teacher as father and 


mother; bear no ill-will to him who pierces the ears with the 
needle of truth, without causing pain, but giving the boon of 
immortality through knowledge”. This insistance on 
bhakti, far from commending an attitude of servility, empha- 
sises a spirit of reverence, esteem and regard which provides 
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exhorted to reflect it^ turn it -over and over again in his 
mind and acd€pt #l3tfly* 4fl'it a|^ his^ reason. Aft« 

stavana ' (Mrk0a-t€A&&Wk^^oJB intellectual conwe^ 

tiob- was insisted ‘‘ I’nie ^wisdom says SahfeaM*^ 
“is hot obtaihhd hy ahy BieahsthlieriMan airtivO investigatiob*^ 


trainitt^ not tg be divorced fiom character develop- 

-t’l V', , 

f ’r i- W-t ;;p I -I ■ Fi? ■ I •■■■■• '. •’" i : ?* r ^ • - :■ • 4 " ■ ' ’i : . ' ' ' ^ . , : , . ■■ '4 .,i' 

.&fti'ail|te,ite»ete’Ssrfsp» to guide aright, not 

naiiitl^ifcehhteMectpal develpfment but al^ moral culture, 

entrusted to his care, One should be educated 
t||?iee| and act and not merely to think. Thinking alone does 
not make a man ; human and humane. Besides setting the 
pupil on the road to intellectual advance, to the acquisition of 
discernment, power of understanding and judgment, the 
teacher was also to instil in him worthy moral habits. Mere 
intellectual ability without refinement of character would lead 
to disastrous consequences. Many of the ills of present day 
education are traceable to the deplorable separation of iptel-, 
lectual from moral training. As a cure for this malaise, 
Dewey strongly insists that the school should he “conceived 
and constructed as a social institution having a social life and 
value within itself.^* , The school is not a knowledge-shop, 
but an institution where the young are guided to acquire pat- 
terns of behaviour that would be of lasting yalue to the indi- 
vidual and to society. lylerely entertaining fine moral ideas 
wquld not suffice; often they are forgotten right at the time of 
a^on . „ .Uhey sJ^ou^d bq , inlatn^lisod and, mad e to influence 
' tte, <^sirafel&,iireipion. As,^lmud says,^ “ Let- 

dei^;, fflere,^inpwledge is notjjKe 




The teacM’^sMiismn'MS'ntmmf'-y wT'}"' 

*' ThePi^e^ teabher ” the yety embodiment of learning top' 
^®te, dtoipates his'ttoble life fbf Ihe pursuit and dissaM* 


’ 1. Na vmyate vim jmnam 

2. Dewey: Moral Prlncplesm Edmuiimt p* 15 
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nitioa of knowledge and skills and for guiding the character 
and conduct of his disciples. , He is to teach truth exactly as 
he knows it, not keeping back any part of it from the pupil. 
{Mund» up- /• 13) The Satapcithci Br^htnanii states that the 

teacher is to reveal everything he knows to the pupil who has 
lived with him for a year. About the person who fails to 
resolve an honest doubt pretending that he does not know 
the answer, the Prasna. up. (VI. 1) says, ‘'verily, he dries up 
even to the roots, who speaks untruth Of the six sorts of 
l^rsons whom the MahabhSrata regards as contemptttle and 
deserving of being abandoned like a leaky boat on tlte sea, 
first comes the teacher who fails to teach. Appropriaiing! 
knowledge to oneself, and not sharing it with one s pwipils 
implied that the teacher himself \vould 'lose hoM over Joi' 


The preceptor is to tdacli' * with heart and soul and' 
should never be Wearied of ' infeuctiny^ • ' (TaU. up. VII - 4-5).' 
He has a sense of mission and takes' delight in leading the 
learner from the darkness oif ignorance to the light of know-J 
SExiie. (Afi - 1. 10.11^ ' Of course, the teacher is free to* 
ijnpart unto the pupiTonly what he is fit for and to withhold* 
that for which he is^ unequal. ' It is a common experience ttiat 
after exposure ' to the same instruction, pupils are found tp 
v^ in iMeir ^^inmehisf some have quick grasp: like cam- 
phoj" which rdadily catches fire the instant it is in contact with 
they heed just a little stimulus from the teacher to kindle 
gthW Some are slow learners; they require 'vOry 
lipt oh the part of the teacher to hrake (them corii^ 
Wiat is taught. They are like charcoal Wfii® 
ii^’ a gdod deal of fanning. There' are yOt’^ others, 
dreadfully slow, and it is well nigh impossible to make theift 
oomprehend thin^; and they are like the banana stem which 
r^ffiises to burn even after considerable effort. Hence thf 


takes note of individual #ffier^des I 
interims ^and^ powers 

of studies and instruction accordingly. The formula “education 
according to age, aptitude and ability’’ is not at new 


seem. 
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' " Aspirante for brahma-vidya were subjected tb very 
rigorous tests, mental an<i moral, to assess their seriousness of 
purpose and intellectual competence, attitude and personality 
traits. The prospective pupil must be a person of intellectual 
ability {medhavi) and of moral rectitude {tapasvi) TTie pre- 
ceptor has the right to refuse to work with unsuitable mate- 
rial. The highest wisdom is not to be taught tO the unworthy, 
even if the wealth of all the world is offered. The unfit, it is 
said, are meant for the loom or the plough. This practice of 
selecting ciandidates for initiation into the highest truths was 
world-wide. Heracleitus tells us “ He who wants gold must 
dig for it; if he cannot take pains, he must be content with 
straw”. “Cast not p6arls before swine,” is a necessary 
caution. 


The upanishads are replete with examples of aspirants 
for the highest wisdom being subjected to exacting tests before 
admission to the privilege of discipleship. For instances Traja- 
pati makes Indra and Virochana wait for a hundred years 
before agreeing to teach them; and even after that he gives the 
instruction only in instalments. Virochana is quite satisied 
with the first lesson itself; but Indra comes again and a^in 
and is made to wait each time for a hundred years, till tie 
instruction is complete. Yama tries to dissuade young Nachi*-’ 
ketas from his quest by the offer of exceedingly tempting gifts; 
but he is not taken in by the bait. Resolute of purposew 
Nachiketas declares, “ No man c^n be made happy by wealth'll 
Only then, Yama initiates him into the truth. SanatkunteWi 
admits N^rada only after knowing that he has'mastered alltfig 
drts and sciences and is very earnest in Ms qo^/ 
tells fiharadvaja, Satyakima, Gargya, Asvaiayaifei Vaidarhhi 
and KitySyana - keen seekers of Brahma-vidya - “ Dwell tMith 
me a year more with austerity (tapas), chastity (brahmacAaryal 
and faith (sraddha). Then ask what questions you will 
we know, we will tell you all (ihiana up 1.2| . It Is 
to multiply instances . Ihere was a rtrong belief that t 
iwho teaches the imdes^ving and Aeflikle^i] 
(chapala) would lose Ms - ad 
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Instances are known where the master has refused to 
admit those who^ in his opinion, were not up to the mark. 
S^tyakama Jabala, for example, refuses to instruct Kamala- 
yana even after twelve years. Likewise, Svetaketu was not 
ittSiniqted into the nature of the Universal Controller (Adesa), 
the Iruth of all truths, even after twelve years of guru-kula 
v^sa* The goddess, of Learning is represented as pleading 
before the Brahmana, ‘‘ Protect pe; l am thy treasure; guard 
me w'ith care; do not expound me to the unworthy, the jealous 
fasuyaka), the crooked (anrta) and to those devoid of self- 
q>ntrol (aijeta); but only to the pure in heart; then alone shall 
I be potent”. The belief was that learning shuns the un- 
worthy; only the pure (suchi), the self-controlled, the intel- 
ligent (medhavi) and the true bralimacharin are qualified to 
receive it. Education that bears no relation to individual 
capacity, attainments and character is wasteful and fraught 
WfA disaster.: ^ 


jE^«cp|/‘on m me home..- (pre-school education) 

1 Dwiag infancy, mid early childhood the child receives 
elitteatiol at home, where the mother and the father are the 
nertural teachers. “That child is truly blessed with a mother 

whpihas a mother hffeotionate, and full of coHCera' 


fiitihiscdiM^ion ^Lb in the midst of her multifarious^ duties, 
tIm'*mther<doesKiiot Ifoiget to initruct the child in many a 
yalwl^ l^soo. jjThrou^ song! and story, myth and parable, 
pastime, the child ds. taught many things. Efe is 
itfW^Ked'itq^p^ heioes‘'andfhftroine8^' to moaibaotions.' about 



hat IS notfapptoved,iito-'the .mbstam^ 
^ : loi.imany a .iScientificfcaolMn iinf ia 
i Am interest; in 'iitecature. Md 

ftig Me; aiOi ^iieisat€di.|4rThe iiOine is 
lhsoi«l#h?vieamjtte. fir^Tessohs ’’in 


»oti0n aiidlTreg»dtif(ir;:el«^i, Ian 
^fe!ih' ^eiilesfet ci^othearmi^iam 
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Grades of teachers : 

The term guru signifies one who dispels the darkness 
of ignorance. He waits for the earnest seeker of knowledge 
to approach him for enlightenment and guides his intellectual 
and moral development - ‘ Acharya ’ conveys the double signi- 
ficance of one from whom the sishya gathers knowledge and 
learns rules of conduct and one who practises what he prea- 
ches. He teaches by precept and example, and is the best 
exemplar of virtuous conduct. He is the spiiitual teacher of 
the highest rank. While neither the guru nor the acharya 
charges any fee, the former is vidyapadeshta and the latter 
brahmopadeshta. He is ati-guru- The upadhyaya takes fees 
and imparts instruction in particular branches, some part of 
the vcdas or any one of the angas. The sikshaka gives instru- 
ction in arts like music and dancing. The Hindu belief has 
been that the supreme Lord is the Parama Guru who, without 
waiting for the aspirants’ approach, appears in human fonn, 
seeking souls and saving them by revealing the supreme 
Truth. 


In olden times, the practice of teaching fori a stipulated 
fee was looked down upon. Kalidasa condemns it as selling 
knowledge like any merchandise {jnana panyam vanijam 
vadanti). Of course, dakshina was generally offered, and was 
expected to be offered to the guru; but it was an honorarium 
paid on purely voluntary basis as a token of esteem and reve- 
rence. Rejecting all that king Jana Sruti offered, Raikva 
taught the princely pupil for no fee. Getting a good sishya 
was considered a reward in itself. Brahma accepted Indra as 
a pupil without testing him, for the sole reason that he was 
getting such an illustrious pupil- Thc Kautsa-Varatantu 
episode in Raghuvamsa bears eloquent / testimony t@ the 
ancient ideal of keeping education unsullied by the economic 
motive. On the i completion eff his studies at^hiss master’s 
abode, Kautsa, an indigent lad» ,r'eqf»est#d<Varamht* his^i 


to. mention his fee. The master 






^nd considercfd , the }, getting such t , a diligent; stt|d<^ 

itplf „a< sufficient .reward;,: . ftut jthft'PIpfejji^efdi^s 

..guru waSsproPoJkfd tcii^|fijt!ii|pr ^a»dj'ls»:drofes*te; 
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the fourteen vidyas taught Undeterred by the hugeness of 
the amount, Kautsa went to the palace of king Ra^u, the 
patron of letters. On finding that he had gone to the forest, 
he sought him there only to find that he had gifted away all 
riches at the mvajit ySga, keeping nothing for himself, 
Kautsa wanted to return without embarrassing the king with 
his request. But the king who managed to ascertain the 
object of his visit said that it was perfectly legitimate that he 
should ofifer the guru the specified dakshina and adding that 
so fiwr no suppliant had sou^t him in vain, decided to wage 
war against Kubera to get the money needed. And lo there 
was an offer, from Kubera, of gold coins, far more than 
fourteen prores. The king asked the lad to take the entire 
lot.; but the latter would take just fourteen crores and not one 
coin more. The king would not retain the balance for himself, 
as the gift was got only for the sake of Kautsa. The discussion 
testifies to the integrity of people in the past and their attire 
to learning and to their sens e of values . 


Although no glittering prizes were offered or prefer- 
nieiite assured for- intelfecbml competence, it wasenthusi- 
i^ially sought as an end in iteeJf Kirsuit of knowfed^ was 
e<»»der©i^a sacr^ duty, a- joyous pursuit, not* a task. The 
i^antshads speak of the bliss of the ^&tna, one well^versed 
in tl®* scriptures, as unalloyed; *nanda* Even' now zest fcJr 
teaming for ite own sake is not uiGommon amoBg'tSe ybnhg 



M f 






' ’‘ 2 . ^ 


Tbe SUg^eda aad tbe Ath««a V«la ref^r to the eligibility of girls also for 

"flif* ¥a|#¥e(ll lie tiii^artiisf if ‘'¥eiic"lciii5Weip te all* ■ 
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The high seriousness and the quiet dignity and solem- 
nity of the upanayam could be appreciated only when one 
understands the esoteric significance of the hymns chanted 
at the several rites comprising this elaborate samsksra and of 
the symbolic value of these rites. The symbolic significance 
of these rituals may be briefly indicated: Taking samidh 
(fuel) in hand, the youthful seeker of knowledge approaches 
the acharya with the request that he may be pleased to accept 
him as a brahmacharin, a mode of approach sanctified by 
long usage. It symbolises bis resolve to serve the master 
in ways such as gathering fuel for his sacrificial duties. The 
scriptures tell us that Surya (the Sun god), Saunaka and 
Satyakama Jabak approached their respective preceptors in 
this fashion After ascertaining the name, the family back- 
ground, the intellectual competence, thirst for knowledge and 
moral calibre of the seeker, the master accepts him, and 
places his right hand on the head of the disciple, as if to 
signify the imparting of his own spiritual lustre to the sishya. 

Mamji - bandana - A girdle (mckhala) - a triple chord 
(made of munjagrass or bow string or wollen thread accord- 
ing as the boy is a brahmana or f kshatriya or vaisya) - is tied 
round the waist of the boy to secure for him the protection 
of the three vedas and success in his future calling. At this 
ritual, Sraddha, the goddess of faith, is invoked for guarding 
the lad against evil from every quarter. 


Dmda-dharana 


The initiate is invested with a staff (dmda) of palssa m 
bilwa or nyagrodha, symbolising the desire for increased 
auditory acuteness, for retentive p><wer and also for sweet 
speech. The following episode furnishes/ a clue to the 


connection of the staff with auditory 
and proficiency in speedi Once the devus 
a palasa tree and discussed the import of 
later they assembled there ap^in to 
siohs having foigotten the proceedifi^ of 
tbe Ire^ whlgfe had .remarkable powers 


strong memory 
assembled undm* 
the vedas’.; /jWhw 
their discus- 
the eirfifir* meet, 

known 
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work begins with a prayer which the teacher and the pupil 
chant together betokening the sincerity and solemnity with 
which they are engaged in the common quest. 

saha na vavatu 
saha nan bhunaktu 
saha viryam kara vavahai 
tejasvina vadhita mastu 
ma vidvishavahai 

“ May the Almighty Lord protect us both (teacher and 
pupil) ; may He provide us sustenance ; may He grant us 
strength and vigour to apply ourselves assiduously to the 
acquisition of knowledge in harmony and co-operation ; may 
there be no hatred and jealousy, no dissensions among us 
following the same path.” 


Disciplined life and study : 

The pupil is trained to keep the body clean and healthy 
(saucha) and to take special care of the teeth and eyes. He 
is taught rules of conduct (ach^ram). Smrti texts set forth the 
rules that govern practically every aspect of the learner’s life- 
time of rising and of retiring to bed, dress and deportment, 
food, hours of study and of recreation, attitude to teacher, to 
fellow students, to women, to strangers, animals and so on. 
The dif cipline to which he is subjected becomes progressively 
rigorous, and the course of study increasingly difficuk. Risii^ 
early in the morning, he goes through a round of duties. 
is not to sleep during day. His. dress should be simple, 
and he is not allowed any ornaments. AlTtshidents, evi» 
thcBe coming from opufent homes, ha^e to h^ifor atUM and 
eat only after nivedma to tte guru. The idea is that every 
irrespective of one’s status, must learn himiilty. He is 
allowed two meals a day, and no eating between meals, 
eating or eating unwbolescmie food is toste aimMed. hfelt* 
e^ing is pfohtbited. Siltiiig wiianihi 'laaslerS-is sWidingl 
behaving ■ in "may Tnevefeirt f fe- n^t cmintdiimiorth- 

Practising .music on. paitWpatiigiitt daaii^W^m^ 



:k-biting, idle talk, scandal-mongering and 
eschewed. He is to practise continence and 
t or talk to women when there is a chance of 
ity. He is to take the vow of truth-speaking, 
greed, which have been characterised as gates 
) oe scrupulously avoided. In short, the brahma- 
keep his tongue, arms and speech under strict 
is wedded to a life of poverty, continence and 
t has been said, it is not a question of what the 
an have, but what he can do without. He has 
simplicity, limiting his wants and to be satisfied 
;olutely indispensable. 


m 


)rthy feature is that all pupils, rich or poor, 
sr, had the same status and faced the same 
ine without any distinction. In the ashrama 
1 , Sri Rama and his Brother had no prefer- 
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Tntellectual discernment and moral excellence cannot 
be acquired except through strenuous effort, combating tempta- 
tions and leading a life of austerity (yajna) . Acquisition of 
right education is indeed jnana-yajna. Disciplined life creates 
a quality of mind favourable for sound knowledge and noble 
effort. Through rigorous training the learner steels his heart 
against temptations, controls his senses and mind, just as a 
competent horseman controls a strong and skittish horse. 
After all, as Kautilya says, control of senses is the main func- 
tion of all education {Kritsnam hi sastram indriya nigrahah). 
Having controlled his senses and mind, he is able to react 
sharply against injustice, cruelty and other moral evils, the 
fragmentary, confused and contradictory ideas, even as a 
trained musician automatically reacts by a wry face at hear- 
ing music out of tune- The brahmacharin who has kept his 
vows sees things in the proper perspective, gets aware- 
ness of intellectual, moral and spiritual values and strives to 
achieve them. 

The scheme of studies 

The scheme of studies wasi not exclusively religious, 
theological or philosophical The aim was not to turn all 
into ascetics, theologians or metaphysicians, but to provide 
for every sort of intellectual interest not forgetting, however, 
to emphasise an awareness of the nature of man, his place in 
the cosmos and his destiny. Almost every sphere of secular 
studies was also cultivated to enable the building up of the 
economic life of the people. The Mahabharata refers to 
several departments of the dsramas, such as Agnisthana (fire- 
worship), Brahma-sthana (vedic studies), Yishnusthana - (raja^ 
niti, statecraft), Mahendrasthana (military science), vaivMsp- 
vat hast hdna (astronomy) , Somasthana (botany) , KdrtikeyA 
sthana (military organisation, planning operation, strat<^)v 
and so on. This indicates the wide range of subjects studiei.* 
The great achievements of our ancients in science and techno- 
logy, arts and crafts, agriculture and industry, trade and 
commerce and other fields would not have been possible bnt 
for the active pursuit of the sciences, pure and appliM, *ateiB§ 
side of philosophical and literary studies. Hie great 
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aaras, forts, dormitories, observatories, 
nals, devices for flood control and for 
or irrigation, and the like bespeak for the 
and technology. Indian bronzes, fres- 
;s, wood- work, and the like are achieve- 
country could be proud. The quality of 
;okan Pillar, is still a matter for wonder, 
the finest fabric ever known, was eagerly 
the western world. Medical knowledge and 
id by the medical practitioners of old 
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1. The first is the stress on memory. Efficiency in learn- 
ing presupposes firm implantation of the learned material in 
mind, facilitating recall whenever wanted. Hence the prayer 
“May the Lord endow me with medhd; may I learn much and 
learn by the ear and may I retain what I have listened to." 
(Tait. up. I. 4.1). Sound memory being a highly valued 
trait, the ancient masters used to encourage pupils to memo- 
rise a lot of material likely to be of immense use in sub- 
sequent years. Many turned out to be walking encyclopaedias, 
capable of effortlessly recalling from memory any part of the 
extensive Vedas, Ithihasas, Dharma Sastras, lexicon and much 
besides. About moderns, we read with admiration accounts 
of boy-prodigies credited with extraordinary memory. For 
example, Macaulay as a boy felt confident that he could re- 
produce from memory all the books of Milton’s Paradise Lost 
or Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, if by any mischance all copies 
of these classics were lost. But by the side of the youth, 
trained under the old Indian scheme, prodigies like Macaulay 
would pale into insignificance. To the modern mind, it might 
seem that memory was over taxed in the past. But in this, as 
in other aspects, the present tendency is to under-rate the mental 
powers of the young. If the impressionable years are allowed 
to slip by without memorising what is worthwhile, it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to acquire it in later years. When the 
material is learnt, its full significance may not be grasped ; but 
in calm reflection in later times, in chewing the cud, as it were, 
its many-sided import would unfold itself. To wait till 
mental maturity is reached and thinking power grows, on the 
doubtful analogy of collecting all material before construction 
begins, is unwise. Memorising is not an end in itself. 
Learning by heart is for constant pondering over the mean- 
ing. It could be done anytime one wants, if he had the 
material ready to hand. To minimise the load on memory, 
the Sutra mode of composition, aphoristic style of writing, 
was developed. Students who had the benefit of listening to 
discourses on difficult subjects, would find the relevant sutras 
an aid to recall for later review. In view of the difficulty of 
access to books and references in those times, a good memory 
was a distinct asset. In any case, mere rote memory 
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or crsnimiii^ hs such, whs never encournged. Even in the 
case ofadhyayam vidhi (the rule prescribing memorisation of 
theveda), it was clearly stated that mere cramming without 
knowing the meaning of the veda, had no value at all. (artha- 
jnanarthan adhyayana). One who merely got by heart 
icriptural texts without being able to discuss their import was 
;.aid to lose his brahmin-hood, mental power. A vedic text 
condemns blind, unthinking, mechanical repetition of mate- 
rial to fix it in mind, and compares it to the croaking of frogs 
at the approach of rain One who merely repeats what is 
taught without understanding its sense is likened to a barren 
covv or a tree that has luxuriant growth, but bears no flower 
or fruit. He is a sthanu, a living pillar. He is no better than 
an ass that carries a load of sandal wood or camphor, without 
knowing the value of the merhandize it carries. Only the 
person who studies and understands the accurate meaning of 
the vedas is said to attain a life of bliss, abandoning sins 
through knowledge and right conduct. The crammer ‘hears’ 
but does not truly ‘ listen ’ ; he sees, but does not really 
•perceive’. Meaningful study and reflection {chinta) on what 
has been taught or studied are insisted upon. 

2. In the field of science, inductive procedures involving 
careful observation, accurate recording, forming hypotheses 
and subjecting them to rigorous verification, were adopted; 
as would be evident from the accurate and thorough obser- 
vation of the movements of stars and planets and from the 
vast amount of knowledge of anatomy, physiology, therapeu- 
tics and so on, gathered by our ancients. 

3. In the domain of literature, diverse literary forms 
and rules of interpretation and principles of literary criticism 
that have stood the test of time have been evolved. 

4. With the aid of parables, allegories, myths and sym- 
bols, the most perplexing and the most recondite philosophical 
problems were explained with surprising clarity. The upani- 

shadic seers adopted suitable devices to make the abstract 
seem concrete. 
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5. Vada or rational disputation or the dialectical method 
is the greatest gift to mankind made by our ancient masters. 
Dispassionate discussion employed solely for the purpose of 
exposing fallacies and sophistries and determining truth is 
a noble instrument. Lord Krishna declares in the Bhagavad 
G%ts “ I am vada of the disputants Improper use of this 
noble instrument may cause feuds, breed dissensions and 
encourage bigotry. To prevent discussions degenerating into 
mere wordy warfare, where the unscrupulous disputant may 
stoop to extra-logical devices to earn applause rather than 
ascertain truth, strict rules of debates were evolved and laid 
down in no uncertain terms Conducted in the proper way 
in strict conformity to the letter and the spirit of the rules 
prescribed, vada helps to ascertain truth, to defend it from 
attacks of untruth even as a good fence protects growing crops 
from being eaten away by cattle. Deeper understanding arises 
out of controversy; hence the remarkable development of 
intellectual tournaments through the ages. 

Through graded questions and answers the learner 
would be led to ascertain truth. Technical terms pertaining 
to Vada such as prasnin questioner) abhipramin (cross ques- 
tioner), praina (answerer), pravsehika (expounder) and 

many others besides are met with in ancient books testifying 
to the prevalence of the dialectical method from very early 
times. 


6. The highest knowledge is not something which the 
preceptor hands over ready-made to the disciple. No one 
can do the learning for another. “Not in me, not in me” 
sayeth the teacher, ‘‘but the kingdom of education is within 
you”. Under the guidance of an inspiring teacher, the pupil 
educates himself and perceives the truth. ‘Self-education’ is 
the real method. Two outstanding instances could be cited - 
a) In the Tait up, there is an account of how Varuna instructs 
his son, Bhrgu, in the nature of Brahman. Only broad hints 
or suggestions are given and the disciple is encouraged to 
ponder over them and is enabled to get an intruitive percep- 
tion of Brahman, b) Lord Krishna, as an ideal teacher, 
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makes Arjuna, the chosen disciple, see the truth clearly by 
the method of questioning and having doubts resolved. In 
the end, Arjuna acknowledges that he has understood things 
clearly and in the proper perspective and would act as directed 
by the Lord. An old saying sums up the position clearly. 
Only a fourth of one’s knowledge comes from the teacher; a 
fourth is obtained from study of books; a fourth is acquired 
from discussion, clash of minds; and the remaining fourth 
comes from one’s own experience of life. 

The problem of punishment : 

The views of the Smrti-karas on the question of punish- 
ment are instructive. They commend the eschewal of punish- 
ment altogether from the educational scene. The idea of a 
teacher ‘ruling with loud voice and a big stick’ was repugnant 
to them. Sympathetic treatment of children would, according 
to them, obviate the need of punishment. "Created beings”, 
says Manu, II. 159 ‘"must be instructed in what concerns their 
welfare without causing them pain ; sweet and gentle speech 
must be used by a teacher who desires to abide by his 
dharma,” Lively and spirited youth grow up into great and 
able men by gentle but firm minds patiently fostering habits 
of self-control. In cases of breaches of discipline where some 
punishment is called for, a look of displeasure or a rebuke 
from the teacher may suffice to correct the offender. Corpo- 
ral punishment will not succeed where these fail. In extreme 
cases, where corporal punishment seems inevitable, it must be 
administered with a slender rope or a thin bamboo stick and 
that too on the back and nowhere else. Indiscriminate use 
of the stick anywhere and to any extent would be barbarous 
and sometimes disastrous. This may seem a counsel of 
perfection ; but it is based on keen insight into child nature. 
If correct reform is the aim, corporal punishment is self- 
defeating ; because, for one thing, it produces in the mind of 
the youngster a sense of resentment, a grouse, a feeling 
that he is sinned against rather than sinning. It seldom leads 
to a realisation of the mistake and a desire to give it up. 
Again, every time the offence is repeated, the dosage of pain 

1. c.f. Goldsmith’s The Deserted Village fot 2 ^, vivid of the village 

School Master. 
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has to be increased, as in the case of drink of the alcohol 
addict. And a stage is reached when any further severity 
would cease to have any ejffect and might even produce a 
violent rebound, utter callousness or bravado. Self-confi- 
dence is broken and a feeling of desperation may follow. 
The boy who is cowed down by excessive punishment may 
become a bully when the iron hand of the teacher is absent. 
Moreover, thrashing or even mild rebuke or censure in public 
often leads to a sense of humiliation or dejection from which 
recovery may be diflScult. Nothing hurts the buoyant youth 
more than being made to look small in the eyes of his peers 

The stick is no remedy. The smrti texts say that in - 
extreme cases, the teacher may complain about the student to 
the state. Like-wise, when the student feels he has been 
unjustly punished or punished out of all proportion to the 
offence, he could complain to the state about the teacher. 
The aim of punishment should be reform, not wreaking 
vengeance. This could be achieved best by human and 
humane treatment only ? 

The key to disciplinary problems lies in the teacher. 
He should have infinite patience, self-control, concern for the 
personality of the child besides being an adept in human 
engineering, capable of invoking all the resources of pupils 
and making them willing and enthusiastic participants in the 
educational enterprise. He does not act as a damper on 
their liveliness and spirit ; nor does he abdicate his control 
and allow them freedom to do what they please. Efficiency 
in teaching consists in instructing without causing pain. 

Convocation address : 

On the eve of his departure home, having formally 
completed his studies, the student has a mingled feeling of joy 
at the prospect of reunion with his parents from whom he had 
been separated so long and sorrow at having to part from his 
guru whom he has revered and loved and who, as his spiritual 
father, has brought him up with unstinted love and affection- 
ate care. The parting scene is very touching. The precep- 
tor, no less visibly moved, makes a valedictory speech, a 
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parting address embodying sound advice which would ring 
in the ears of the learner throughout the rest of his life. 
This exhortation is verily a convocation address, a model for 
all time and clime. “Speak the truth ; fulfil your social obli- 
gations (dharma) ; neglect not the continued pursuit of know- 
ledge ; offer to your teacher the gift to his liking ; break not 
the tradition of your ancestry. 

‘‘Swerve not from truth nor from social duties, nor 
from propriety (kusala'}. Never neglect your material welfare; 
abandon not the pursuit and dissemination of knowledge; 
forget not your debt to the gods and to the spirits of your 
ancestors. 

■■ See God in your mother , in your father, in your 
teacher and in your guest Do blemishless acts, never other 
acts. Imitate us, your teachers, only in what is good in our 
conduct, and not in other aspects. (Yani asmakam sucharitani 
tani tvayopasyani no itarani). Offer seat and refreshment 
duly to every teacher more eminent than us. 

"Make gifts in full sincerity, never insincerely; give 
according to your means, with modesty, in fear and with 
friendly feeling. 

“Now, should there arise an occasion for any doubt as 
to a course of action or a line of conduct: follow the example 
of wise teachers (brahmanas) present who are unbiassed, 
competent, independent and gentle and who strive for 
righteousness. And with regard to those who are falsely 
accused of crime, follow the example of those wise teachers 
who are unbiassed, competent, independent and gentle and 
who strive for righteousness. “This is the direction (adesa) ; 
this is the advice {upadeia ) ; this is the import of the vedas. 
This is the divine commandment. This must be meditated 
upon. Verify, this must also be lived.” (Tait. up. I. xi. 1 to 
4) . Hard indeed it is to conceive of a nobler, worthier and 
more purposeful and more sincere exhortation to one at the 
threshold of the married estate, one about to assume the 
responsibilities of a householder and a citizen. 
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Mark the words "Imitate us, your teachers, only in 
what is good in our conduct, and not in other aspects". Here 
is a typical example of the teacher’s self-effacing modesty and 
humility, hard to find anywhere else. 

Again, another brief exhortation Let there be no 
neglect of truth; no neglect of duty; no neglect of prudent 
management of worldly fortune (i.e., no neglect of acquisition 
of wealth). Let there be no neglect of study and teaching”. 

Satyanna pramaditavyam 

The two main objectives of brahmacharya : 

Before proceeding to the next asrama, the brahma- 
charin is expected not only to have fulfilled all the vows 
[vratas) laid down for the disciple but also to have satisfacto- 
rily completed the course of studies. Some people, however, 
fail to fulfil one or the other of these requirements and enter 
upon the stage of the householder without the teacher’s per- 
mission Such a person is condemned as katvirudha (one 
who steps on the cot when he ought to sleep on the ground). 
Some may be more mindful of the comfortable lodging and 
good food and raimant provided by the teacher than of their 
studies; and in consequence make no appreciable progress in 
studies. Naturally, they become the butt of ridicule. Some 
students change teachers frequently and are dubbed tirthakdka 
‘fickle like a crow’. 

At the formal completion of his life as a brahmacharin, 
the learner takes a ceremonial bath, becomes a sndtaka, eligi- 
ble for entry on the stage of the house-holder. Samdvartana 
is the name given to the ceremony of leaving the gurukula 
and getting back home. 

Education a continuing process : 

Education is an ever-continuing process and is not over, 
and done with when once the brahmacharya asrama is left 
behind and the erstwhile brahmacharin becomes a house- 
holder. It is a life-long quest persisting through all the 
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asramas. We hear of brahmacharins who do not 

enter upon matrimony but stay all through life wedded to 
the quest for truth. Even those who become householders go 
now and then to the guru for short periods to extend their 
knowledge and to have their doubts resolved. The Taittiriya 
upanishad, sikshavalli, 9, enjoins on every one the supreme 
duty of studying and of sharing the gains of study, along side 
of manifold obligations, individual and social, such as follow- 
ing the path of righteousness, of truth-speaking, restraining 
the senses, controlling the mind, tending the house-hold fire 
and making offerings to Agni, being hospitable to guests and 
visitors, raising a family, protecting offspring and safeguarding 
the interests of progeny and so on. Here is a two-fold idea- 
i) that throughout one’s life, not only when one is officially a 
student, one must continue to pursue one’s intellectual inte- 
rests, ii) one of the conditions of a student is to share his 
learning with others. Every one must be able to draw on the 
bank of ideas. 

Universities in ancient and mediaeval India : 

In essence, a university is a community of resident 
teachers and students actively engaged in intellectual pursuits, 
in the promotion and diffusion of knowledge. Universities 
spring up as a natural phenomenon out of the desire of men 
to learn and to teach. Scholars of renown imbued with a 
zeal for acquiring further knowledge and for sharing their 
knowledge and experience settled on the outskirts or near 
forests in our country to carry on their quest for truth in 
tranquil surroundings. Students with an over-mastering passion 
for knowledge gathered round them from different parts of 
the country seeking light and leading. Thus arose the ‘forest 
universities’ in India in ancient and in medieval times. In these 
houses of learning the youth may learn from the elders and 
his peers, and the elder may have the intellectual stimulus of 
the young. We are reminded of the famous centres of learning 
like the one at Naimisharanya under Kulapati Saunaka, where 
the Mahabharata is reputed to have been compiled, and that 
at Kanva’s ashrama on the banks of Nalinda. Among the 
other universities of repute mention may be made of those at 
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Banaras (Kasi), Takshasila (the modern Taxila), Nalanda, 
Ujjain, Valabhi, Vikramasila, Kanchipuram, Bahur, Jata- 
vana (monastry near Pataliputra), Saranath, Kuchi, Kama- 
pura (in Assam), Uddandapura and Odra (Bihar and Orissa), 
Navadvipa, and Madhura (the seat of the Tamil Sangham) . 
These were not so much centres of instruction as places of 
research for advanced students. 

Kings and merchants made liberal endowments and 
presents to those temples of learning. Common people and 
even foresters did not lag behind in offering monetary and mate- 
rial aid to these institutions. The spontaneous and unstinted 
support which poured in was a measure of the great esteem 
that people had for scholarship and for scholars. The scho- 
lars had no problem of finding the necessities of life; they 
could devote all their time to their intellectual adventure. To 
the gifts from kings ‘no strings’ were attached. The state did 
not interfere with the work of these institutions; nor did it 
attempt to take a hand in administering them. The student 
was free to learn where and what he liked; and the teacher 
was free to teach whom and what he chose. As the scholars 
did not have to pay for their maintenance and for tuition, 
poverty was no bar to higher education. It is on record that 
an orphan from Magadha could receive training at one of 
these universities in medicine and acquire great proficiency in 
the art of healing and become court physician to king Bimbi- 
sara. 


Useful information about these universities could be 
garnered from literary and historical sources as also from the 
first-hand reports of travellers like Huien T Sang and It sang 
from China and elsewhere. Students flocked to these temples 
of learning from all parts of India and from other countries of 
Asia and even Europe, attracted by the teachers far-famed 
for their scholarship. 

They came from every quarter and for every kind of 
knowledge. “Learned men came to Nalanda in multitudes to 
settle their doubts,” (Sankalia). It is said that Nalanda 
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(near Rajagrha) sanctified by the residence of Lord Buddha 
and Mahdvira had at one time over 10000 residents of whom 
1500 were teachers. The entrance requirements were high. 
Only 2 or 3 in every ten gained admission. The Chinese 
traveller It sing is reputed to have studied at Nalanda for 
three years and to have taken transcripts of over 400 Sanskrit 
manuscripts to his home country. Valabhi in Saurashtra 
was next only to Nalanda in reputation. Huien T sang states 
that there were over 6000 students in Valabhi about 7th 
century A D. Takshasila which was in ancient times a great 
centre of trade and commerce and which enjoyed even greater 
reputation as a seat of learning attracted students from all 
parts of India and from abroad. Yet individual attention was 
paid to students and instruction was on the guru-sishya pattern, 
since crowd education begets a crowd mentality. Want of 
adequate facilities in those days for travel did not stand in 
the way of academic mobility. Students went from university 
to university for mastering different disciplines. It is also 
known that Indian thinkers of great repute like Nagarjuna, 
Asanga, and Padmasambhava visited Tibet, China and other 
countries in eastern Asia and even Europe. 

Bana’s Harsha charitra contains a graphic account of 
one of these forest universities. Bana tells us how the king, 
even at a distance from the abode of learning, got down from 
his chariot and walked on foot unwilling to disturb the quiet 
and out of profound regard and reverence for the learned 
gathering of students and teachers. They were drawn from 
diiferent parts and were living practically an open air life. 
Some students were sitting on rocks, some in the shade of 
trees, some near bowers or running brooks. They professed 
different faiths ; some were votaries of Vishnu, some of Siva ; 
some were Jains and some Buddhists. There were also 
atheists and free-thinkers. The masters were experts in 
several fields like Mimamsa, Vyakarana, Nyaya, Sankhya, 
Puranas, Pancharatra and so on. They were found expound- 
ing their theses, defending them from attacks, meeting objec- 
tions or opposing rival views. Thus arguing, defending, 
controverting, they ultimately agreed or agreed to differ. No 
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curbs were set on the exciting adventure of thought. There 
was freedom to storm the citadel of truth. The way to truth 
lies through liberty. Beneath heated arguments and counter 
arguments, there was no acrimony, no hatred or ill-will. 
They pursued the policy of live and let live. The contentions 
of the inquiring intellects left no after - math of bitterness 
or rancour. The intellectual contests did not interfere with 
the friendship of the participants. All hatred was eschewed 
except that of shams and falsehood. 

Hiuen Tsang pays just tribute to "the earnestness and 
diligence of teachers.” “They instruct the inert and sharpen 
the dull.” He refers to them as ‘teachers of virtue’, of ‘spot- 
less purity’ respected by the king and the people. “Thus 
instructed by their teachers and instructing others, students 
passed 2 or 3 years in Nalanda, in Valabhi or other centres 
of learning. Students could take up any subject, but Theo- 
logy and Religion were compulsory subjects of study. Many 
vidyas were taught and they included archery, medicine and 
surgery as well as Sankhya, Vedanta and the Mahayana 
system.” (ftsang), ‘Nalanda’ meaning literally ‘not giving 
enough’, ‘insatiable in giving’ brings out one of the primary 
functions of a university, namely, that of creating an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge and not that of supplying bits or packets 
of knowledge or answers to specifie questions. The universities 
keep alive the quest for truth. They were not mere agencies 
for transmitting ancient culture, but institutions for assimi- 
lating and extending knowledge. While continuity with the 
past is essential, their aim was also forward looking, training 
people to face the tasks of a new era. They storm the citadel 
of truth and conquer new realms. The epithet ‘Nalanda 
brother ’ carried with it great prestige and ensured for the 
alumni of that university warm welcome in the society of 

the learned anywhere. 

While different universities specialised in certain bran- 
ches of study, all of them provided a large variety of courses 
for students to choose. The domain of knowledge was divided 
variously. According to one scheme, the entire field of the 
knowable falls into two divisions - sciences and humanities. 
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‘numbers’ and ‘letters’ as Tiruvalluvar calls them {Tirukkural, 
St. 392). A second mode cuts up the map of knowledge into 
fourteen (vidyasthana) disciplines, comprising four vedas, six 
angas and Mimamsa, Nyaya, Dharmasastra and Ithihasa- 
Purana, and sixty-four kalas (a variety of arts and crafts), 
chaurya (stealing) not excepted. Like Plato discussing whether 
the administrator should know the art of stealing, our thinkers 
seem to have considered it and decided that it was necessary 
to know that art and forget the same. They cite the case of 
the goldsmith who is alleged to appropriate valuable material 
like gold before the very eyes of the on-looker and called on 
that account pasyatohara. The Chandogya up (VII. i) gives 
us a list of disciplines cultivated. Physics and Chemistry, 
science of life and of the elements (bhuta-vidya), Ithihasa and 
Purana understood as history of personages in the past 
{purdthana piinisha vrttdnta), Niti-sastra (ethics), Rasi (higher 
mathematics) Nakshatra vidya (astronomy), Anatomy and 
Physiology, Cikitsa (medicine and therapeutics), Hetuvidya 
(logic), geometry, Varta (politics) Statistics, Public Admini- 
stration, Law, Kshatra vidya (military science), Anuvyakyana 
(explanation of mantras) Vakovakyam (science of disputation, 
dialectics), Silpasastra, Mana sastra, Deva jana vidya (per- 
fumes, cosmetics etc), Kama Sastra, Alankara, Kavya, Gatha 
(music, song) Nastika darsanas (heterodox schools of thought) 
and other areas were actively cultivated. 

The cosmopolitan and universal character of these 
universities won great admiration. Despite difficulties of 
travel, scholars from different parts of India and from beyond 
its frontiers came in large numbers to these institutions for 
intellectual nourishment. “Scholars came from everywhere 
for every kind of knowledge. No sacrifice was considered 
too much, if it contributed to mental gain. Again, these 
houses of learning were not schools merely of Religion, 
Theology and Philosophy, but centres which made the entire 
range of the knowable their province. Their stock in trade 
was learning, scholarship and unless this commodity in uni- 
versal demand measured up to the highest standards prized , 
bj? intellectuals anywhere, it would fail to attract scholars 
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from abroad and would not have local demand either. In 
terms familiar to contemporary times, these universities were 
unofficial organs of an “international bank of ideas.” Though 
functioning in dijfferent regions, they handled an international 
commodity. Their success depended entirely on the level of 
excellence aimed at and achieved. Moreover, the studies 
were broad based. The ideal, however, was not something 
of everything, bat comprehensive scholarship along with 
specialisation in one or more fields. Acquiring an acquaint-, 
ance with the total spectrum of knowledge, one gets a 
perspective, and, by well directed stages, one pushed up to 
the apex of the knowledge pyramid achieving unified, 
coherent, harmonious knowledge or enlightenment, an inte- 
gral view. 


The method employed was mostly tutorial, a mode of 
discussion. The dialectical method was largely in vogue. 
Only through personal contact with a mind aflame with 
thought can the pupil be inspired to think- Clash of mind 
with mind sharpens the intellect, and strengthens the hold 
over truth. Just as wood would not blaze unless put into fire, 
the mind does not grow to its fullest stature unless it has 
encouniers with other minds Ideas will only have subjective 
assent and lack objective validation unless proved by objec- 
tive standards and established against external criticism. 
Through intellectual tournaments (contests) and not from 
mere acquaintance with books which ask no questions, 
furnish no answers and resolve no doubts, ideas are gene- 
rated, tested and proved. Abdul Fazil draws attention to the 
value of the dialectical procedure when he says that while all 
nations set up schools for the young, the Hindus have semi- 
naries. 

Agencies for informal education : 

Men of encyclopedic learning and upright, moral 
conduct, drawn from different parts of the country, meet at 
sacrifices; when their presence would be utilised for discourses 
on important them'es. At these conferences and seminars people 
get a rare opportunity to listen to brilliant expositions. 
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During festivals and holy days when large concourse of 
people gather there would be lectures on religious, moral and 
literary topics. Katha kalaskhepam is a peculiar Indian device 
for exposition in popular form of the epics, puranas and 
other sacred lore. Periodically sadas, parishads and seminars 
would be arranged. Peripatetic teachers would be visiting 
different parts of the country disseminating knowledge. 
Listening to the counsel of the righteous is an important 
source of knowledge and is akin, says Tiruvalluvar, to leaning 
on a strong staff, for it would help those listening to it avoid 
a fall. (Tirukkural st. 415). If one has no time or facility to 
study, he could at least have the benefit of listening to the 
wise and of filing his mind with lofty thoughts so that it may 
stand him in good stead in adversity (Tirukkural, st. 414). 


Education of women : 

From time immemorial the education of women has 
been considered as important as that of men. This is in 
conformity with the ancient Indian tradition of honouring 
women and of recognising the intellectual, moral and spiritual 
equality of the sexes.' Despite the prevalence of contra- 
dic'ory attitudes to women during certain periods in the long 
and checkered history of our country, in the main, the educa- 
tion of women was not neglected, but encouraged. “An 
educated girl” says Kalidasa “is the pride of the family.”* In 
vedic times, women no less than men enjoyed all facilities for 
complete education. The wife participated with the husband 
in all religious ceremonies. She chanted the mantras with 
the husband at sacrificial rites. She was sahadharma chdrin^, 
an equal partner in all his religious duties {dharma). In fact, 
no vedic rite could be performed without the wife. Know- 
ledge of sacred duties was thus expected of women. They were 
free to cultivate any of the disciplines. The Rigveda refers 
to young maidens who complete their education as brahma- 


1. Manu, * ‘Women must be honoured and respected by fathers, mothers, brothers, 
husbands and brothers-in-law who desire their own good.” “Where women 
are honoured the every gods arc pleased; but where they are not honoured, 
even sacred rites would not yield rewards.” 

2. Kalidasa : Kiimara Sambhavam : Kanyeyam kulajivitam. 
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cliarinis and join their husbands in whom they are merged like 

rivers in the ocean. The Brih. up (VI. 4. 17) refers to a rite 

where the father prays for the birth of a daughter who is a 
pandita. 

The Atharva Veda likewise expects women to observe 
biahmacharya, acquire full knowledge of the vedas and their 
teachings and accept in marriage youthful persons of profound 
learning. Women studied the vedas and participated in 
philosophical discussions. Some of the hymns of the Rig- 
veda are attributed to women-sages. Visvavara, Gosha and 
Lopamudra are some of the reputed hymnographers. Maitryei 
and Gargi are well-known brahmavadins (philosophers). A 
few other names of philosophers and mantra-drashti (persons 
deeply versed in the esoteric significance of mantras 1 that 
adorn the pages of our cultural history are Haimavati, 
Kamasa, Apala, Kadne, Paulomi and Savitri. Anasuya’s 
knowledge of the Ithihasas was marvellous. Sumedha, 
Ishidasi and Ampabal are outstanding names of women who 
composed Therigathas. Dhammadina, the buddhist counter- 
part of Maitreyi, not caring for her husband’s oifer of 
riches, evinced great interest in, and mastery of, the doctrines 
of the Buddha. Sona and Kisa Gautami were eminent 
buddhist women who embraced a life of self-sacrifice and 
selfless service. 

The Santi Parva of the Mahabharata refers to a lady 
named SulabhS, ‘gifted with yogic powers’ discussing religious 
and philosophical problems. A courtesan named Pingala 
composed songs on abstruse philosophic themes such as life, 
death and knowledge. Every one knows about Draupati’s 
attainments. She gives a long discourse to Yudhishtira and 
Bhima on certain problems of conduct and morality, the 
duties of the kshatriya and on statecraft. 

While fine arts, such as dancing were considered the 
special field for women, they were free to pursue any branch 
of study including the art of war. The Ramayana tells us 
how Kaikeyi participated in battles along with Emperor 
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Dasaratha and, at a critical stage, saved his life bj' her skill 
in battle. Patanjali speaks of women being admitted for 
nailitary training. There were women spear-bearers. V^tsya- 
yana refers to women whose minds were sharpened by a 
knowledge of the sastras. Classical Sanskrit literature 
contains references to great women writers such as Vijaya, 
Prabhudevi and Sita Pandita. Avantisundari, the wife of 
Rajasekhara, the author of Karpuramanjari, assisted him in 
his compositions and also wrote a book on poetics. Mandana 
Misra s wife acted as a judge in the historic discussions on 
philosophy between her husband and Sankaracharya. 

The idea of higher education for women and of women 
students studying along with men were not foreign to this 
country. Uttara Ramayana speaks of Atreyi who studied along 
with Kusa and Lava and later proceeded to the Dandaka forest 
to learn vedanta at Agasthya ashrama. The Kaushitaki upa- 
nishad refers to a lady who, aspiring for renown as a great 
scholar and for obtaining the title ofVsk Saraswati, proceeded 
north for study. In Malati Madhava there is reference to 
K.amandaki s male classmates as well as women classmates 
from different countries. Institutions are known to have 
existed where women studied along with men. Women’s 
right to learn and to teach was not denied. There are refer- 
ences to women teachers (upadhyayis) as well as women 
instructors in the scriptures (Scharyas) . 

This sketch of the ideals of education in Ancient India 
may be concluded with the statement that education was 
expected to foster vinaya Vinaya is difficult to translate; it 
signifies a host of traits such as humility (humility born of 
rich accomplishments rather than of poverty), courtesy, 
eagerness to serve, magnanimity and the like. It stands for 
a disciplined mind that treats others with respect and consi- 
deration and is sustained by an inner hardihood that enables 
one to deal firmly with oneself and gently with others. 
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